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| nized with the season and the hour, and conjured 
us memories of ** Dis and Proserpine,” and of all that 
‘is gorgeous and graceful in old mythology; of the 
|lovely Lavinia of our own poet, and of that finest pas- 
‘toral of the world, the far lovelier Ruth. But these 
fanciful associations soon vanished before the real sym- 
pathy excited by the actors of the scene, both of 
whom were known to me, and both objects of a sin- 
cere and lively interest. the daughter of the respectable mistress of a small 
the fields, partly waving with golden corn, partly|/ The young girl, Dora Creswell, was the orphan | endowed school at the other end of the parish. She 
studded with regular piles of heavy wheat-sheaves; || niece of one of the wealthiest yeomen in our part of || was a delicate, interesting creature, with a slight, 
the whole population abroad ; the whole earth teem- | the world, the only child of his only brother; and || drooping figure, and a fair, downcast face, like a snow- 
ing with fruitfulness, and the bright autumn sun ca-| having lost both her parents whilst still an infant, || drop, forming such a contrast with her gay and gal- 
reering over-head, amidst the deep blue sky and the|/had been reared by her widowed uncle as fondly and || jaunt wooer, as Love, in his vagaries, is often pleased 
fleecy clouds of the most glowing and least fickle of} carefully as his own son Walter. He said that he) to bring together. 

the seasons. Even a solitary walk loses its loneliness) !oved her quite as well—perhaps he loved her better; || The courtship was secret and tedious, and pro- 
in the general cheerfulness of nature. The air is gay||for though it was impossible for a father not to be|/ionged from months to years; for Mary shrank from 
with bees and butterflies; the robin twitters from]! proud of the bold handsome youth, who, at eighteen, | the painful contest which she knew that an avowal 
amongst the ripening hazel-nuts; and you cannot|/had a man’s strength and a man’s stature, was the|/of their attachment would occasion. At length her 
proceed a quarter of a mile, without encountering | best ringer, the best cricketer, and the best shot in the|| mother died, and, deprived of home and mainte- 


to, to be chained down to a distant engagement, to 
hold himself bound to a mere child—the very idea 
was absurd; and restraining with difficulty an abrupt 
denial, he walked down into the village, predisposed, 
out of sheer contradiction, to fall in love with the first 
young woman who should come in his way; and he 
did fall in love accordingly. 

Mary Hay, the object of his ill-fated passion, was 
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DORA. 


BY MISS MARY R. MITFORD. 


Few things are more delightful than to saunter 
rlong these green lanes of ours, in the busy harvest- 
time; the deep verdure of the hedge-rows, and the 
strong shadow of the trees, contrasting so vividly with 














some merry group of leasers, or some long line of ma- |country; yet the fairy Dora, who, nearly ten years || nance, she reluctantly consented to a private mar- 
jestic wains, groaning under their rich burden, brush-| younger, was at once his handmaid, his housekeeper, i riage ; an immediate discovery ensued, and was fol- 
ing the close hedges on either side, and knocking || his plaything, and his companion, was evidently the| lowed by all the evils. and more than all, that her 
their tall tops against the overhanging trees; the very | apple of his eye. Our good farmer vaunted her ac- | worst fears had anticipated. Her busband was turned 
image of ponderous plenty. | complishments, as men of his class are wont to boast) from the house of his father, and in less than three 

Pleasant, however, as such a procession is to look|| of a bigh-bred horse, or a favourite greyhound. || months, his death, by an inflammatory fever, left her 
it, it is somewhat dangerous to meet, especially in a | She could make a shirt and a pudding, darn stock-| a desolate and pennyless widow—unowned and un- 
narrow lane ; and I thought myself very fortunate one|| ings, rear poultry, keep accounts, and read the news-! assisted by the stern parent, on whose unrelenting 
day last August, in being so near a five-barred gate,|| paper; Was as famous for gooseberry wine as Mrs.! temper neither the death of his son, nor the birth ot 
1s to be enabled to escape from a cortege of labourers|| Primrose, and could compound a syllabub with any| his grandson, seemed to make the slightest impres 
and harvest-wagons, sufficiently bulky and noisy to|| dairy-woman in the county. There was not so handy _sion. But for the general sympathy excited by th 
convey half the wheat in the parish. On they went, a little creature any where; so thoughtful and trusty | deplorable situation and blameless demeanour of the 
men, women, and children, shouting, laughing, and) about the house, and yet out of doors as gay as a|| widowed bride, she and her infant might have taken 
singing, in joyous expectation of the coming harvest-/ lark, and as wild as the wind; nobody was like his) refuge in the workhouse. The whole neighbourhood 
home; the very wagons nodding from side to side as) Dora. So said, and so thought Farmer Creswell: and | was zealous to relieve, and to serve them; but thei) 
if tipsy, and threatening every moment to break down), before Dora was ten years old, he had resolved that || most liberal benefactress, their most devoted iriend, 
bank, and tree, and hedge, and crush every obstacle in due time she should marry his son Walter, and || was poor Dora. Considering her uncle's partiality 
that opposed them. It would have been as safe to), had informed both parties of his intention. to herself as the primary cause of all this misery, she 
encounter the car of Juggernaut; I blest my stars ; || Now Farmer Creswell's intentions were well known | felt like a guilty creature; and casting off at once he: 
and after leaning on the friendly gate until the last to be as unchangeable as the laws of the Medes and| native timidity and habitual submission, she had re- 
gleaner had passed, a ragged rogue of seven years | Persians. He was a fair specimen of an English yeo-| peatedly braved his anger, by the most earnest sup- 





old, who, with hair as white as flax, a skin as brown 
isa berry, and features as grotesque as an Indian idol, 
was brandishing his tuft of wheat-ears, and shrieking 
forth, in a shrill childish voice, and with a most ludi- 
rous gravity, the popular song of ** Buy a broom.” 
After watching this young gentleman—the urchin is 


man, a tall, square-built, muscular, stout and active| plications for mercy and for pardon; and when this 
man, with a resolute countenance, a keen eye, and {proved unavailing, she tried to anitigate their dis- 
an intelligent smile; his temper was boisterous and |i tresses by all the assistance that her small means 
irascible, generous and kind to those whom he loved, ! would permit. Every shilling 2f her pocket-money 
but quick to take offence, and slow to pardon, ex-|/she expended upon her poo cousins; «worked for 
pecting and exacting implicit obedience froim all/| them, begged for them, and transferred to the,” every 


if my acquaintance—as long as a curve in the lane | about him. With all Dora’s good gifts, the sweet | present that was made to berself, from a silk frow k to 
and yielding nature of the gentle and submissive lit-|| a penny tartlet. Every ching that was her own a he 


would permit, I turned to examine in what spot chance || 
nad placed me, and found before my eyes another 
picture of rural life, but one as different from that 
which I had just witnessed, as the Arcadian peasants 
if Poussin from the boors of Teniers, or weeds from 
flowers, or poetry from prose. 

I had taken refuge in a harvest-field belonging to!| 





tle girl was undoubtedly the chief cause of her uncle's: 
partiality, Above all, he was obstinate in the highest’ 
degree, had never been known to yield a point, or| 
change a resolution; and the fault was the more in-| 


it a virtue. For the rest, he was a person of excel-| 


gave, but nothing of he: uncle's; for, though sorely 
tempted to transfer some of the plenty around her, to 
those whose claims seemed so just, and whose need 
was so urgent, Dora felt that she was trusted, and 





| veterate, because he called it firmness, and accounted | that she must prove herself trust-worthy. 


Such was the posture of affairs at the time of my 


‘ny good neighbour, Farmer Creswell; a beautiful) lent principle and perfect integrity ; clear-headed, || encounter with Dora and little Walter, in the harvest- 
hild lay on the ground at some little distance, whilst! prudent, and sagacious; fond of agricultural experi-|/ field; the rest will be best told in the course of our 


‘ young girl, resting from the labour of reaping, was | ments, which he pursued cautiously, and successfully ; 


dialogue. 


Wisting a rustic wreath of enamelled corn-flowers, | 
vrilliant poppies, snow-white lily-bines, and light fra- 
zile hare-bells, mingled with tufts of the richest wheat- 


a good farmer, and a good man. 
His son Walter, who was in person a handsome | 
likeness of his father, resembled him also in many | 








“* And so, madam, I cannot bear to see my dew 
cousin Mary so sick, and so melancholy; and the 
dear, dear chiki, that a king might be proud of—on); 


_ ars, around its hat. | points of character, was equally obstinate, and far||look at him!” exclaimed Dora, interrupting herself, 

There was something in the tender youthfulness) more fiery, hot, and bold. He loved his pretty cousin, || as tke beautiful child, sitting on the ground, in all 
he ‘| these two innocent creatures, in the pretty, though|| much as he would have loved a favourite sister, and | the placid dignity of infancy, looked up at me and 
eek somewhat fantastic occupation of the girl, the fresh! might very possibly, if let alone, have become at- ||smiled in my face; * only look at him,” continued 


ror 





wild flowers, the ripe and swelling corn, that harmo-! tached to her as his father wished ; but to be dictated |she, “and think of that dear boy, and his dear mo- 
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ther living on charity, and they my uncle's lawful | grandfather apparently quite as much delighted as|| We do not know what share the belles-lettres may have 
heirs, whilst 1, who have no right whatever, no claim himself. A pale, slender, young woman, in deep in the composition of the work, but we know that thes: 


am but a far-off mourning, stood looking at their gambols with an) ‘Wo volumes are by far the most readable topographica 
the cause and || D0oks we ever read. 


We could wish that some part of the author’s admiratioy, 





at all—I, that, compared to them, 
kinswoman, the mere creature of his bounty, should! air of intense thankfulness; and Dora, 
revel in comfort and in plenty, and they starving ! 1 sharer of all this happiness, we pe horas | ned eet AttnediemcheSiets. ts etivun inane 
cannot bear it, and I will not. And then the wrong’ playing with the flowers in Waker s hat, which she) «a Sidhe Cakianiiieyuak aaah adanieter tates 
that he is doing himself, he that is really so good and| was holding in her hand. Catching my eye, the | siful end grand in nature in any extvardinary degree 
kind, to be called a hard-hearted tyrant by the whole, sweet girl came to me instantly. | fact which we believe to be worthy of all acceptation ; bu: 
country side. And he is unhappy himself too; I) “I see how it is, my dear Dora! and I give you | still it is inconceivable to us how the gorgeous, glorious 
know that he is; so tired as he comes home, he will! joy from the bottom of my heart. Little Walter scene which bursts upon the eye after passing Dunbarton 
walk about his room half the night; and often, at|| behaved well, then 7” | could fail to awaken the enthusiasm of a cod—not to talk 
meal times, he will drop his knife and tork, and sigh|} ‘Oh, he behaved like an angel.” || of Mr. Chambers. When we have said that the author’: 
so heavily. He may turn me out of doors, as he|| “Did he say, gan-papa’s fowers ?” || sentiments, although Scott-ish, appear to be neither Scotct 
threatened, or, what is worse, call me ungrateful or) ‘ Nobody spoke a word. The moment the child | ?°F manly upon the subject of those magnificent spirits 
undutiful, but he shall see this boy.” |took off his hat, and looked up, the truth seemed to the old covenanters, we have said our worst. If Mr. Cham 


; : : bers will read the history of his country in the pages of S; 
? » . — 3 3 g Su 
“He never has seen him then? and that is the) flash on my uncle, and to melt his heart at once fl Walser Scott, he should think, while he reads, that 0 lex 


reason you are tricking him out so prettily.” the boy is so like his father. He knew him instantly, splendid name would haye been obscured and disgraced 
“Yes, ma’am. Mind what I told you, Walter ‘| and caught him up in his arms, and hugged him just) for ever by political feelings like his. Before turning t 
and hold up your hat, and say what I bid you.” || as he is hugging him now.” the more pleasant part of our task, we would also advisé 


‘* Gan-papa’s fowers !” stammered the pretty boy, | ** And the beard, Dora?” Mr. Chambers to get rid, as soon as convenient, of a cer 
in his sweet childish voice, the first words that I had ** Why, that seemed to take the child’s fancy ; he | tain boyish flippancy of manner, which disgraces many 
Ht put up his little hands and played with it, and laugh- | pessages of his really clever book. He tells us, for instance 
** Grand-papa’s flowers !”" said his zealous teacher. ed in his grandfather's face, and flung his chubby of @ miserable wretch falling from a height of four hundred 


“ Gan-papa’s fowers!” echoed the boy. arms round his neck, and held out his sweet mouth’ feet, “and leaving himself by instalments on the rock. 
J This silly and brutal joke is even repeated in another part 


* Shall you take him to the house, Dora ?”” asked I.) to be kissed; and how my uncle did kiss him! [| Sévutk. Gecenshis eed mae 

“No, ma’ain, for I look for sated uncle here niete dd thought he never would have done ; and then he map mens of the spirited and amusing manner in which tix 
minute, and this is the best place to ask a favour in, down on a wheat sheaf and cried; and | cried too | book, generally speaking, is written, Take the following 
for the very sight of the great crop puts him in good | Very strange that one should cry for happiness!” graphical description of Caledonia, in the first place : 
humour ; not so much on account of the profits, but | added Dora, as some large drops fell on the wreath | “ Scotland is neither triangular like England, square like 
because the land never bore half so much before, | which she was adjusting round Walter's hat; * Very) France, leviathan-like like Russia, nor boot-like like Italy 
and it’s all owing to his management in dressing and | strange,” repeated she, looking up, with a bright) There is, however, one object in nature which it resembles 
drilling. 1 came reaping here to-day, on purpose to! smile, and brushing away the tears from her rosy | and by comparing it with which, it may almost be possible 
please him; for though he says he does not wish me} cheeks with a bunch of corn-flowers; * Very strange | to communicate an idea of its real figure and proportions 
to work in the fields, I know he likes it; and here! that I should cry, when I am the happiest creature) This object is an old woman—one who has a hunchback 
he shall see little Walter. Do you think he can re-| alive; for Mary and Walter are to live with us; and, and who may be supposed to sit upon her hams, while she 
sist him, ma’am ?”’ continued Dora, leaning over her) my dear uncle, instead of being angry with me, says holds out and expands her palms ata fire. The knees ot 


: { this novel and somewhat startling personification of Cal 
af — aiid ss of ay ithat he loves me better than ever. How very strange : Dee : 3 
infant cousin, with the grace and fondness of a young | that he | } S€ | donia are formed by the county of Wigton. Kirkcudbright 


Ss , od, tao - om 9 it is.” sai a, as the tez youred down faster and - te . 
Madonna; “do you think he can resist him? poor it is,” said Dora, as the tears poured Dumfries, Roxburgh, Selkirk, and Berwick represent the 


ever heard him speak. 





child! so helpless, so harmless; his own blood too, ‘faster, ‘that I should be so foolish as to cry!” lower part of her limbs, upon which the whole figure is 
and so like his father, no heart could be hard enough incumbent. Ayr, Renfrew, Lanark, Peebles, and the Lo 
to hold out, and I am sure that his will not. Only,” SCOTTISH LITERATURE. | thians represent the upper part of the limbs. Fife—in 


| cluding Kinross—stands, or rather sits, for the sitting part 

of the old lady. Argyl! hangs in pieces from a lap forme: 
FROM THE LONDON REVIEW. by Dumbarton and Sterling. Perth is the abdomen. Ap 
gus and the Mearns make the back. Aberdeen, Banff, Mo 


pursued Dora, relapsing into her girlish tone and | 
attitude, as a cold fear crossed her enthusiastic hope, | 
“only, Pam half-afraid that Walter will cry. It's 


strange, when one wants any thing to behave parti- The Picture of Scotland. By Robert Chambers, author of | tp a hee 
“ Traditions,” Ac. 2 vols. 8vo. Edinburgh. 1828. | ray, and Nairn constitute the prodigious hump. Invernes 


. af te aug ,° y pets ] : : : 
omnty well, how sure it is to be naughty ; my pets ; , : _ ||is the chest. Ross looks like a voluminous kerchief en- 
especially. I remember when my lady countess! Tne literature of Scotland, it need not be said, is deci-|| 114. the neck. Sutherland is the face, ears. and brow 
or n , vhi . P : ational : ~¢} as ~_ » " ! l . 5 : ’ 8, fn 
came ow purpose to see our white peacock, that we. a ear —— pease peri Ber tc A And Caithness is a little nightcap surmounting all. Ti 
got ina present from India, the obstinate bird ran | ike the Scotch en cere agin “|. | complete the idea—the isle of Skye is the right palm turn 
away behind a bean-stack, and would not spread his ;°f topestaphers. The statistical account of Scotland is, | .4 upwards; that of Mull, the left inclining downwards 
train, to show the dead white spots on his glossy white | Pethaps, the most essary pmo ~— nen er hay | The fire must be understood, unless the distant archipelag: 
feathers, all we could do. Her Jadyship was quite — the doomsday _—. w : —Y : “4 neuer “my |of Lewis be held as untowardly representing something 0! 
angry. And my red and yellow marvel of Peru at se coger = 15 dna: ac a ae oe ae the kind; and the islands of Orkney and Shetiand may b 
i ¢ ’ * and local history and description with which the hterature 
which used to blow at four in the afternoon, as regu- o¢ ge ¢ Speers niieilin , 
lar as the clock struck, was not open the ain ya “ oe cmmy © a ape Hagen Moa | capacity of a rock or distaff which the figure bears ove 
, We I he Y | look as meagre and unsatisfactory as a Scotch co ore | her head, after the manner of a flag-staff.” 
at five, when dear Miss Ellen came to paint it, though | jt has crossed the Tweed. i i someon a a es 
v ss ‘ : | : fi || The following anecdote of Leyden illustrates the nation 
the sun was shining as bright as it does now. If} Mr. Chambers, the author, who has the good fortune to ality alt ties Ceuta 
Walter should scream and ery, for my uncle does find us in this laudatory vein, is a young Scotchman, who. 
owet} . 6 S | —mirabile dictu—without being excited by the hope of gain, || | : - ‘ egey <2 
sometimes look so — ; and then it’s Saturday, and hing whatever ae ure enthusiasm, walked, || #9 the morning of the alarm, playing the spirit-stirring old 
he has such a beard! if the child should be fright- | °F by any oa ” tt " P semenia th ‘4 = 1, || tune ‘Wha daur meddle wi’ me?’ On this being told to 
- : ‘in nineteen weeks, two thousand and twenty-six miles upo , ; ; ; 
ened !—Be sure, Walter, yo *tcry !”? said Dora, ||" ™™° ’ . \| Leyden i sai F r sich 
in great alarm : aaa FAs | the surface of Scotland, for the purpose of elevating “a ne ee ret he is co to have a up e ‘oo 
. } ° : } r F: go. ¢ 5 ‘ a dau! 
& . s fi ss me topographical work into the superior region of the belles- | me _— - pr nt _ ’ — 2 oe 
Gen-pape' pte replied the smiling boy, lettres.” “It has been his wish from earliest boyhood, in medc a As a tee e wi me at the top 
holding up his hat; and his young protectress was | ine words of Burns, | of his voice, rushed out of the apartment to give vent to 
his feelings. Intense nationality seems to have been one o! 


comforted. P 
* Some usefu’ plan or book to make, | et oe artericti — r 
At that moment the farmer was heard whistling | * For puir auld Seotland’s cherished sake.” the most remarkable characteristics of this wonderful man 





| pressed into service, by a similar stretch of fancy, in th: 


‘“« The Teviotdale yeomanry marched into Jedburgh ear!, 


to his dog in a neighbouring field, and fearful that | He has already done more than perhaps his years would| 
my presence might injure the cause, I departed, my | give reason to expect, towards the preservation of what is| ee " 
thoughts full of the noble litue gir! and her gene- dearest to her—the memory of her ancient simple manners, “It is ope thet . all the aera ronal 
rous purpose. and virtues ; the otteination of her vant wit “0a ase be a 4 ; = age pe atiete = om Pot ta 
I had promised to call the next aternoon, to learn and, in a more extended view of the subject, for the recla- veanemae ly Fe aa o, an ' - in all other places be 

: - | mation of that which is altogether poetry—the wonderful,) Ayr. ‘The Wallace,” however despised by rigid histon 
ny! saneene; end passing she harvert-Geld in my ways) beautiful, glorious past. In the present work, he has steadi-| ans, is a prodigious favourite with the lower orders of th 
{ found a group assembled there, which instantly | ly pursued the same object; conscious and certain that, Scottish people, for whose use it was modernized about a 


dissipated my anxiety. On the very spor where we | though many of his own generation may not give him cre- | century ago. It is to be found, associated with the work: 


The national enthusiasm of the lower classes is als: 
agreeably painted : 


had parted, I saw the good farmer himself, in his|| git for so exalted a purpose, the people who shall after- of Boston and Erskine, on the shelf or window-bole of the 
Sunday clothes, tossing little Walter in the air; the || wards inhabit this romantic land will appreciate what could , serious old peasant ; and it is read and learned by heart on 


child laughing and screaming with delight, and his!!nothave been preserved but with a view totheir gratification.” \the hill-side by the shepherd-boy. We were once told an 
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amusing anecdote, illustrative of the fascination which it lor Kirtle Water, and fired a carabine across the stream at i and cut off by their relation ; 


exercises over the imaginations of Scotsmen, by Mr. Alex- 
ander Campbell, well known for his publications connected 


the bosom of Fleming. Helen leapt in before her lover, 


| and, receiving the shot, immediately fell down and expired. 


i upon which the fleet was of 
} course remanded. 


When the circumstances are laid toge- 
| ther, it seems unquestionable that these unfortunate persons 


with Scotland. An aged Highland soldier, who could not i Fleming then drew his sword, pursued the murderer, and | were the grandsons of the old woman who lived at the Mill 
read, was such an enthusiastic admirer of the exploits of ||is said not to have been satisfied with vengeance till he had | of Steps. The reader may pause before he gives credit to 
Sir William Wallace, that he used to go out to the fields ‘leur his body into a thousand pieces. After this, he went a story so singular; but our information is derived from a 
where a little boy was engaged in tending cattle, and hire | abroad, and served as a soldier in some foreign army ; but, source which precludes the slightest shade of scepticism in 
him with money to read aloud, from an old tattered copy  fiuding no peace of mind, at !ast came home and laid him- | 9ur own mind. We cannot give the maiden name of the 


of Blind Harry, a chapter or two ata time, of the Hercu- 
lean labours of the Scottish hero. While the boy read, 
the old man strode backwards and forwards, with a drawn 
sword in his hand, listening with a heaving breast and a 
beaming eye. Whenever a passage occurred where Wal- 
lace was rather hard bested, he would stamp on the earth, 
gripe hard his sword, and clench his teeth fast together, as 
if suffering under some strange paroxysm. But when, on 
the contrary, victory declared for the hero, off went the 
bonnet from his lint-white locks, his gray eye was raised to 
heaven in a species of rapture, and extending the sword, 
he exclaimed, and could only exclaim, ‘Och, an J had been 
there!’” 

An excellent anecdote of Sir Walter Scott: 

“ When the editor of the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Bor- 
der made what he now—in private conversation—calls his 
‘raids into Liddisdale,’ in order to collect the materials of 
that work, he found the country almost inaccessible, and 
the people as sfrange to the appearance of a visiter, as the 
{ndians were at the advent of Columbus. On his visiting 
the house of Willie o’ Milburn, in company with a friend 
from Jedburgh, the gudeman happened to come home just 
as he was engaged in tying up his horse in the stable. The 
farmer, like all the other people of Scotland, entertained a 
profound respect for the character of a lawyer; and this 
added considerably to the embarrassment which he felt re- 
garding his visiter. In a little time, however, he came up 
to Sir Walter’s friend, who had gone into the house, and 
asked if yon was the advocate. Being answered in the 
affirmative, he slapped his hands with joy, and exclaimed, 

De’il a me's feared for him—he's just a chield like our- 
sells!" What idea the honest farmer had formed of the 
person of the future great unknown, must for ever remain 
4 mystery.” 

The following wonderful tale beats Sir Walter's inyen- 
tions hollow : 

** Among the traditions of Selkirk, there is a tale of dia- 
blerie of almost Germanic horror. It was, at a remote pe- 
riod, the custom of the sutors, on the winter mornings, to 
rise and begin working long before daylight. Early one 
morning, a sutor, who lived in the Kirk Wynd, and whose 
shop was the nearest of all others to the church, being at 
work, was called upon by a stranger, who ordered a pair 
of shoes, which he saia he would call for at the same hour 
on a certain future day. The customer accordingly came, 
and got and paid for the shoes. The sutor, thinking there 
was something extraordinary in his manner and appear- 
ance, was induced by curiosity to follow the stranger, in 
wder to see where he would go. He went inte the church- 
yard, which was then, and till lately, uninclosed, and, to 
the sutor’s great astonishment, disappeared at a particular 
crave. The shoemaker, in his haste, had brought his awl 
in his hand; this he stuck into the grave, that he might 
recognise it on his return. When daylight came, he went, 
along with a great body of his wondering neighbours, and, 
breaking open the grave, found his shoes snugly deposited 
in the coffin. Forgetting that they were no longer his pro- 
perty, he took them home with him. Next morning, as he 
was sitting at work, the stranger suddenly stood before 
fim, with a counteaance whose ferocity almost froze his 
blood to perfect roset. He accused him of having taken 
away that whieh had been bought and paid for. ‘You have 
thus,’ he continued, ‘made me a world’s wonder; but I 
shall soon make you a greater.’ So saying, he dragged 
the unhappy sutor to the churchyard ; and at daylight poor 
Crispin’s body was found torn limb from limb upon the 
grave which his curiosity had so unjustifiably violated.” 

The following is the story of “ Fair Helen, of Kirkcon- 

rel Lee :” 

‘Fair Helen is said to have been a lady of the name of 
Irving, and to have lived about three centuries ago. She 
was the daughter of a person of rank, but beloved for her 
veauty only, by a gentleman named Adam Fleming. Ano- 
ther lover, whom she had rejected, entertaining the most 


- been on good terms. 


Self down upon the grave of bis mistress, from which he 
never agalususc. The graves of both the lovers are point- 
ed out in the churchyard of Kirkconnel, near Springkell ; 
that of Fleming is distinguished by a stone bearing the 


figure of a cross and sword, with the inscription, * Hic ja- 


cet Adamus Fleming.’ A heap of stones is raised on the 


. | 
spot where the murder was committed ; and the peasantry 


\still point out the place where Fleming slew the murderer, 
at a little distance, upon the opposite bank of the Kirtle.” 
The following account of Alexander Selkirk is interesting : 
| “Alexander, coming home one evening, and feeling 
‘thirsty, raised a pipkin of water to his mouth, in order to 
| take a drink. It turned out to be salt water, and he im- 
mediately replaced the vessel on the ground with an excla- 
|| mation of disgust. This excited the humour of his brother, | 
who was sitting by the fire, and with whom he had not lately | 
The laugh and jibe were met, ov 
Alexander's part, with a frown and a blow. Both brothers 
immediately closed in a struggle, in which Alexander had 
the advantage. Their tather attempted to interpose; but 
‘the offended youth was not to be prevented by even pater- 
nal authority from taking his revenge. A general family 
combat then took place, some siding with the one brother 
‘and some with the other; aud peace was not restored till 
the whole town, alarmea by the noise, was gathered in, 
scandalized wonderment to the spot. Matters such as this 
were then deemed fit for the attention of the kirk-session 
Alexander Selkirk, as the prime cause of the quarrel, was 
accordingly summoned before that venerable body of old 
women, and commanded to expiate Lis offence by standing 
a certain number of Sundays im the church, as a penitent, 
to be rebuked by the clergyman. He at first utterly refus- 
ed to submit to so degrading an exhibition of his person; 
but the entreaties of his friends, and the fear of excommu- 
nication, at length prevailed over his nobler nature. He 
submitted to the mortifying censure of the church, in all 
No sooner, however, had the 


‘ their contemptible details. 
term of his punishment expired, than, overwhelmed with 
shame and disgust, he left his native town, and sought on 
the broad ocean the sea-room which had been denied to 
jhis restless spirit at home. After an absence of several 
years, during which he had endured the solitude of Juan 

| Fernandez, he returned to Largo. He brought with him 
the gun, sea-chest, and cup, which he had used on the un- 
inhabited island. He spent nine months in the bosom of 
his family; then went away on another voyage, and was 
never more heard of.” 

We quote also an account of a female wanderer, whose 
adventures are quite as singular as those of Selkirk : 

| “Ata place called the Mill of Steps, in the low bottom, 
between two of the hills over which the road passes, there 
stood, and perhaps still stands, a cottage, which, little more 
than thirty years ago, was the residence of an vld woman, 

known as the mother of the empress of Morocco! To explain 
|this seeming mystery, it is necessary to inform the tourist, 
that the daughter of a poor woman here resident, about 
sixty or seventy years ago, was sailing over to America, 
when she was captured, along with all her fellow-passen-'| 
gers, by ap African pirate, and carried into Moroeco, where, 
happening to attract the affeetions of the emperor, she very 
soon aiter became empress. She had children by his ma- 
jesty, and became in time eompletely naturalized in that 
savage country ; but, nevertheless, continued, till the day 
of her death, to keep up a correspondence with her humble 
relations in Scotland. It may perhaps be in the recollec- 
tion of some persons intimately acquainted with modern 
British history, or it may perhaps be gathered from the! 
Annual Register of the period, that, about forty years ago, 
two Morocco princes applied to the government of this) 
country fora military force, to assist them in asserting their 
right to the throne of their deceased father, in opposition 
to an usurping kinsman. They urged their request with 
the plea that, by the mother’s side, they were of British 
descent ; and government had actually fitted out an expe- 


emprose; but it may he at least mentioned that her mother 
|| Was aunt to « person of the name of Duncan Macpharig, 
or Macgregor, who was well known in the south of Perth. 
, shire, about furty years ago, as one of the surviving heroes 
of ‘the Forty-five,’ and who was often heard to boast that 
he had a cousin an empress.” 

The following is entitled, “ Dying for Love :” 

** There is a tradition in Tweeddale, that when Neidpath 
castle, near Peebles, was inhabited by the Earls of March 
a mutual passion subsisted between a daughter of that no 
ble family and a son of the Laird of Tushielaw, m Ettrick 

| forest. As the alliance was thought unsuitable by her pa- 
rents, the young man went abroad. During his absence, 
the young lady fell into a consumption; and, at length, as 
the only means of saving her life, her father consented 
that her lover should be recalled. On the day when he 


|| was expected to pass through Peebles, on the road to Tu 


shielaw, the young lady, though much exhausted, caused 
herself to be carried to the balcony of a house in Peebles, 
belonging to the family, that she might see him as he rode 
past. Her anxiety and eagerness gave such force to het 
organs, that she is said to have distinguished his horse's 
footsteps at an incredible distance. But Tushielaw, unpre- 
pared for the change in her appearance, and not expecting 
to see her in that place, rode on without recognising her 
or even slackening his pace. The lady was unable to sup 
port the shock, and, after a short struggle, died in the arms 
of her attendants.” 

The reformation of a swearer is excellent: 

“ Among the outre characters of Ayr, fifty years ago 
there was none so remarkable as an oldish little man, who 
was ordinarily called the Devil Almighty. He had acquir 
ed this terrific soubriquet from an inveterate habit of swear 
ing, or rather from that phrase being his favourite oath 
He was no ordinary swearer—no mincer of dreadful words 
—no clipper of the king's curses. A man of yehement 
passion, he had a habit, when provoked, of shutting his 
eyes, and launching headlong into a torrent of blasphemy 
such as might, if properly divided, have set up a whole 
troop of modern swearers. The custom of shutting his 
eyes seemed to be adopted by him as a sort of salvo to his 
conscience ; he seemed to think that, provided he did not 
|‘ sin with his eyes open,’ he did not sin at all; or it was 
| perhaps nothing buta habit. Whatever might be the cause 
or purpose of the practice, it was ouce made the means ot 
playing off upon him a most admirable boax. Being onv 
evening in a tavern along with two neighbouring country 
gentlemen, he was, according to a concerted scheme, play 
ed upon, and irritated ; and, of course, soon shut his eyes, 
and commenced his usual tirade of execration and blas- 
phemy. Assoon as he was fairly afloat, and bis eyes were 
observed to be hard shut, his companions put out the can 
dies, so as to involve the room in utter darkness. In the 
course of a quarter of an hour, which was the common 
duration of his paroxysms, he ceased to speak, and opened 
his eyes; when, what was his amazement, to find himseli 
|in the dark! *‘ How now?’ he cried, with one of his most 
| tremendous oaths, ‘am I blind?’— Blind!’ exclaimed onc 
of the company, ‘ what should make you blind ?'~‘ Why, I 
can see nothing,’ answered the sinner.— That is your own 
fault,’ coolly observed his friend: ‘ for my part, | can sec 
| well enough ;’ and so he drank a toast, as if aothing what 
jever had happened. This convinced the biasphemer that 
he had lost his sight; and, to add to his horror, it struck 
him that Providence had inflicted the blow as a punishment 
for his intolerable wickedness. Under this impression, he 
began to rave and cry, an he finally fell a praying, utter 
ing such expressions as made his two companions ready to 
burst with restrained laughter. When they thought they 
had punished him sufficiently, and began to fear that his 
mind might be affected if they continued the joke any 
longer, one of them went to the door and admitted the light 
He was, of course, overwhelmed with shame at the exhi- 
bition he had been compelled to make, which had such an 


iendish emotions of revenge, stole one day upon their pri- dition at Gibraltar, in obedience to the demand, when in- effect, that, from that time forward, he entirely abandoned 
‘cy as they were conversing ia a bower upon the banks tellicence came that the two young men had been surprised | his abominable habit 
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See — — = 
BIOGRAPHY. the great principles of faith and morals, upon a large I need not detail the circumstances of his death. 
body of pupils educated in all the different modes On his way thither be was thrown from a stage, and 
————— a of worship known amongst us, without ever irritating expired a few hours afterwards. 
THE LATE MR. DANIEL H. BARNES. ||the feelings or exciting the prejudices of any parent | He died regretted and honoured by all who knew 


jor pupil. |his public services, and deeply mourned by those 
; | The respect and confidence with which he was re- | friends who more intimately knew and loved his pri- 
Darien H. Banyes was born in the county 0 \garded by that numerous and respectable body of | vate virtues. 
Columbia, in this state, in or about be a ttn | Christians with whom he was immediately connect- | In this simple narrative of Mr. Barnes's life, much 
and was educated at Union ees in Be areca ed were shown, first by his appointinct we profes- of his character has been anticipated. It is due, 
He early devoted himself to the eapery o : oe |sorship of Hebrew and Greek in a theological insti- however, to his memory to say something more of his 
and soon after he had completed his co = ) tution, founded some years ago, for the instruction of character as a scholar and man of science, and his 
course, was appointed master of the grammar school |... Gidates for the ministry in the Baptist church ; 
hed to Uni ii Here he gained not only 3, merit as an instructer. 

: Jnion college. He | ; : | ' . 

praia “ crate a alee oni sine efter, was! and more recently, by his unanimous election to the | He was an excelient classical scholar, accurately 
een , rinci x of the respectable academy a “ wen “ me Columbian mp & the ! skilled in the Latin and Greek languages, to which 
Pou oh sie pea of the incorporated seminaries of engene of Columbia, a seminary of general learn-| he added considerable acquirements in the Hebrew, 
came parte the patronage and visitation of the |ing, under the peculiar, though not exclusive, ant and a familiar acquaintance with modern languages 
: ; of the university of this state. That institu- | “8° and government of the same communion. This! and literature. As a philologist, like other zealous 
regents of the university of this state. ‘last appointment, after some suspense, he relinquish- | oyjtiy:- f that b 

ion flourished under his ch for several years, and cultivators of that branch of study, he was perhaps 
tion flourished under Nis charge tor s * ee ed in favour of this institution, to which he had been 


in it many individuals, now filling honourable Stas || jevoted from its f Jation | . . 
° ° |, devo’ on oun , }but he wa ned, a e, and ph sophic: 
tions in various walks of life, received the most valu- j s learne » acute, Pp ilos Pp ical. His 


aah . || Our deceased friend’s natural ardour of mind, di- | ir ic hi ' 

able part of their classical and scientific education. | eat nen ’ |) acqui ements in mathematics were highly respecta- 
He was, however, tempted to leave this station by an || rected, as it always was, by the sense of duty and the | ble, but I think that he never devoted himself to this 

7 " ’ 7 : ; 

aa Cincinnati Ohio, where he was placed |sentiments of philanthropy, made him one of those | science with the same zeal as to other collateral 
oar “pany : . “2 oll . || who can never become the slaves of routine and cus- || studies. 
at the head of an incorporated academic or collegiate | a aie cadeeaed Hen iaiene dk akin te meal ; . 
establishment for the higher branches of education. hy Soe See Sones why wes bi se tee 4 It is probably as a naturalist that his name will be 
At Cincinnati, his situation was honourable, and his well, as long as it seems practicable to make it bet-! best known to posterity, as it already is in Europe 
J ’ ’ 


| 
services, as usual, were laborious and successful. The | 


PREPARED BY MR. VERPLANCE. 


‘disposed to push favourite theories to an extreme; 


ter. Alike = the government of his own heart and | He was a most industrious member of the Lyceun 
enterprise, the activity, the rapid growth and ag URINE - we ae cocoate im eno Natural History in this city, a society which, with 
provement so conspicuous in that country, unparal- |) ee 6 oe, a oy jj out parade or public patronage, displaying in a rarc 
leled in its progress in population, cultivation, i yee eee eee eee aL the love of learning without the parade of it, 
refinement, were congenial to the unwearied activity | " Herc cae aoa myers =< — “ee a “ ae ow for many years cultivated the natural sciences 
and benevolent ardour of his own mind. The yet un- | Fected net he monitorial om of Bel nia ; ancas* | with admirable zeal, industry, and success. They 
explored natural riches of that region of the west | and SERS Se — or ta pi eae here joined us in paying the last honours to the me- 
added, besides, fresh excitements to his liberal and | sn to he mat —- ne tent og "7 orn angua- | mory of our deceased associate ; and it is to one of 
indefatigable curiosity. |) SES and such branches 0 scrence a5 Co mot require | their members, himself a naturalist, of well-earned 

‘the aid of lectures or experiment. He had satistied || reputation, that I am indebted for the following briet 


» found the climate of Ohio unfriendly to his |, . ‘ : | 
— . himself of the value of this system, by trial, on a// but very honourable tribute to Mr. Barnes's labours 

constitution, and was reluctantly obliged, some years a LE eA Ny AT o dha sipoy | : Mr. 

ago, to resign his duties there, and return to his native || rte : I Garers and attainments as a naturalist. 


airon the Atlantic coast. He then established a private | "ence lhe acieney wae bercestpicl: tg od “About the year 1819, he turned his attention 
classical school in this city, where he soon acquired | *PPlication in the High School of Edinburgh, by} the natural sciences, and his connexion with the Ly- 


ee a | 
the same reputation which he had enjoyed at other > smesee Basen As ot dl be prone oe of this city nearly at the same time, gave addi 
places of his residence. In this city, his mind was | ee School of ‘pl y we impulse to the characteristic zeal with whicl 
enlarged and excited by new objects of curiosity and | - y : a = prosecuted his new studies. The departments ot 
instruction, and the society of men eminent in va-}) e, therefore, eagerly co-operated in ° € founda-! mineralogy and geology occupied his attention, and 
rious ways for talent or acquirement. His studies||"“°" of the High School for sch sry! pepenet \the first fruits of his inquiries are to be found in a 
took a wider range. He became an ardent and suc-|}0ne of the nes OR ep —— 3, hes aes ever’! paper read before the Lyceum, entitled a‘ Geologi 
cessful student of natural history. From the study | *i"°e been the faithful and efficient head of the clas-|! cal Survey of the Canaan Mountains, with observa 
of the languages and literature of antiquity he ad- oe ~ ina tions on the soil and productions of the neighbouring 
vanced on to the higher branches of philology and) | ea mrss eibee: me ga ae - : ose | regions.” In this paper he showed himself well con- 
the philosophy of language. He improved his know. | of ghee at he = eg . al versant with botany and zoology. To this latte: 
ledge of chemical and physical science, and became | M°* caeages ne preemie — ; Gs moves branch of natural history he subsequently devoted 
conversant with their application to the useful arts. | sahimge his pra gga dh cura leisure hours with greater avidity; and commu 

During this period, too, his early and deep-seated | ores “ — pce e* 7s eH pa *| nicated to the Lyceum a curious and original paper, 
religious convictions and feelings which had long |—*!" 7 ye ee ae eee - ty a ‘On the Genera Unio et Alasmodonta,’ a family o! 
ruled his life, led him to the more regular and ge g me Eee still stronger evidence of his Fepus) fresh-water shells, distinguished for their beauty and 
tematic study of theology, and he became an ordain- | “t08 with the public. ied their almost infinite variety of form. Shortly after 
ed minister of the Baptist church. | ‘The school was often thronged with visiters and) appeared in the annals of the Lyceum several othe: 


Sensible, doubtless, that the instruction of youth | teachers from abroad, anxious to learn and diffuse its) papers from Mr. Barnes, on similar subjects. Tw« 
was the peculiar talent which had been entrusted to| methods of instruction; and one of the best proofs) of these may be particularly noted, one on ‘the 


him, and believing that he could thus, “ according |/f its merit, and that of its principals, is the fact) Genus Cluton,’ and the other on ‘ the Doubtful Rep 
to his ability,” best serve his Master, he never became | that it has been the model of numerous and most tiles.’ ” 

the regular pastor of any church or congregation. | Valuable similar establishments in various parts of) ‘The reputation of Mr. Barnes as a naturalist, will 
Ilis appearance in the pulpit was, therefore, rare and! the t a : ny | be immovably established upon his memoir on the 
occasional; but I am told that his discourses and | It was in the midst of this career of useful and) shells of his country. The introductory observations 
public prayers were distinguished for the soundness | honourable service that he was snatched from us. applicable to the whole study of conchology are mark- 
of their doctrine and the earnest fervour of their elo-|| He had been invited last month, by the trustees and ||ed by that precision, clearness, and lucid order, foi 
quence. His theological opinions were those of the, officers of the ** Rensselaer School,” recently found-, which he was remarkable. He described above 
Calvinistic Baptists. That he believed the doctrines | ed near Troy by the well-judged munificence of one | twenty new species; and,a short time before his death. 
he professed, firmly and conscientiously, his life is a | of our most honoured and patriotic citizens, to attend he received a flattering proof of the estimation in 
proof. That sincerity in his own belief was united in their annual examination. He had taken great inte-| which his labours were held by the learned of Europe. 
him with charity for those who differed from it, is at- | rest in this school from its foundation, as it had been) "The great and splendid work of Humboldt on Mex 
tested by his friendly connexion in this institution||in part modelled on the plan of his own system of) jco, of which the zoological part is now in course ot 
with an associate principal of the Society of Friends, | instruction, and because it combines with the usual publication, contains beautiful plates and descriptions 
and a board of trustees of various other denomina- || elementary course, the rudiments of natural and phy-| of the genera just referred to. The first zoological 


tions; and still more, by the earnestness and fidelity | sical science, and the practice of agriculture. | critic of Europe—the Baron de Ferussac—in com- 
with which, on proper occasions, he here enforced! “4 must go,” said he, in words of fatal import.| menting upon this work, points out many errors int 
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which the author has fallen; “ errors,” he observes, 
“which had arisen from his not having consulted the 
works of American naturalists, and especially the 
labours of Mr. Barnes.” 





THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY. 





BRIDGET PLANTAGENET. 
Tue life and death of Bridget Plantagenet, fourts daugh- 


low hearts and dissembling smiles—from covert enemies | At that moment of mental depression, the pomps and 
and rashly aspiring friends—she took temporary refuge at vanities of the world were suj ded in Elizabeth's hear: 
Dartford, in the quiet parlour of the lady abbess, the re- | by womanly fears and maternal fondness; and after con 
vered mother St. Agnes, whose heart was as tender aad fiding to St. Agnes the state-cifficulties which had been 
true to its early affections, as when Sybilla Grey and Eliza-) started to perplex Edward's negociations for the royal 
beth Woodville “ shared sweet counsel and sisters’ vows” marriages, she continued, “and at best, my sister, if al! 





together; and as lowly, as though she had been still but 
sister Agnes, an undistinguished member of the pious com- 
| munity. 

| The queen was generally accompanied by one or more 
of her children, in these visits to the nunnery of Dartford. 


| ends well—if all is successfully concluded, and my daughters 
become the wives of sovereign princes—will it ensure thei: 
happiness or increase mine? Alas! St. Agnes, my sister 

|shall not I be bereaved of my children—of all my sweet 
daughters !—for this dear little one will in turn be taken 











from me. They will make thee a queen too, Bridget !—my 
| bird! my blossom! my fearful dove! they will take thee 
| too, away from me, and make a queen of thee!” and Eli 
,zabeth drew the child into her bosom, and wept upon hie 


ter of Edward the fourth and his queen Elizabeth Wood-||Very frequently, by the young Dorset and his brother 
ville, affords a beautiful picture of repose and innocence, H Richard, her sons by Sir John Grey, and consequently ne- 
in the midst of those troublous and “ disjointed” times, || phews to the lady abbess ; often, by Elizabeth and Cicely, 
when, if the world were not more generally corrupt and ithe elder princesses; or by others of the royal offspring ; 
sinful than it is in our own days, it was less enlightened and | but always—almost always, by one lovely little creature; | fair young head. 
civilized ; and the fierce and ruthless passions of ambition, || the dove-eyed Bridget—the fourth and fairest, and in secret,|| ‘Nay, nay, my mother! I will not go: I will not be « 
hatred, and revenge, more openly outraged the heliest ties, || perhaps, the dearest of her six surviving daughters ' queen,” whispered the little Bridget, in sobbing murmurs 
and set at nought the barrier of the laws, sowing anar-|| Young as they were, the three elder princesses were al- | lovingly clasping her royal mother’s neck. “ But yestey 
chy and dissension; especially among the heterogeneous || ready contracted nobly ; and Edward—who had it especial-| day I said so to mine uncle Glo’ster, when he jested wit! 
branches of the royal family, and the turbulent nobles still ily at heart to match his daughters royally—was negocia-'| me, and bade me say what crown I pleased to wear.” 
partially submitting to the ascendancy of the star of York. || ting marriages between Mary and Catherine his youngest | “ Did he jest with thee, poor lamb! Oh! Glo’ster, Glo 
The most zealous adherents of that unhappy family rather | bora—the king of Denmark and the Spanish Infante. || 'ster, bitter are thy jests! Did he smile on thee, Bridget 
contributed to subvert than to establish its power, by es-| Far other espousals were decreed for the young Bridget, 
pousing the jarring interests of its several branches, with | in resigning whose sweet promise to the seclusion of a clois- 
the same fierce spirit and blood-thirsty animosity which ter, Edward and Elizabeth, influenced by the superstition 
had so long ensanguined the wars of the white rose and of their faith and unenlightened times, considered they 
the red. ‘| were making a sacrifice acceptable to heaven ; and perhaps “Judas '—what saidst thou, sweet one! when the duke 
Dearly bought was Elizabeth Woodville’s ill-starred ele-|@ propitiatory offering, to secure the earthly aggrandize- || was pleased to be so merry with thee ?”’ 
vation! And many were the sadly retrospective glances | ment of their other children. Such, at least, and to gratify | “ Mother! I said | would not be a queen for all the world 
she cast from her fearful eminence, to that comparative | the queen’s earnest desire, were probably the sole motives |*Indeed!’ mine uncle cried, and looked so strangely 
lowliness when, “ in maiden meditation, fancy free,” she |of Edward for this pious dedication ; but deeper, and holier, || ‘wherefore not, fair cousin ? must not the daughters of the 
strayed among the quiet shades of her paternal Grafton. It | and more tender incentives had worked within the heart of |Lady Grey—I cry her pardon—of my brother's wife, b« 
may be also, that the thoughts of England’s queen—of the | Elizabeth, disposing it to that, which was indeed on her | mated like her grace, right royally? Come, little cousin 
wife of Edward Plantagenet, sometimes reverted to her | part an incalculable sacrifice. She had entered, perhaps, |thou shalt have a king.’ And then he laughed; and his 
second home of Groby, and to the husband of her youth, || With a too worldly and ambitious spirit, into the views of | looks troubled me, | scarce knew why, for still he smiled 
the father of her first-born—not that her second union had | Edward, for the establishment of her other daughters ; but | upon me—and so | wept, and said the same again. | would 
been contracted solely, or perhaps chiefly with ambitious |there were moments, in the very height of her most exult-| not be a queen, to go from England, from thee, my mother 
views. Edward, the handsomest and most engaging man | ing anticipations of their future greatness, when more ma- jand my royal father, and dear St. Agnes bere, my othe: 
of his times; a lover—a prince—and the generous protec- | ternal feelings, thoughts of tender anxiety and fond mis-'| mother.” 
tor of herself and her bereaved orphans, could not fail to | g'vings crept into her heart; and her eyes, while proudly |“ Hear her, Elizabeth—the blessed child!” exclaimed 
awaken reciprocal tenderness in the still young and sus- ||Tiveted on her royal offspring, became suddenly suffused | St. Agnes, drawing pious augury from the artless prattle 
ceptible heart of Elizabeth; and whatever were his after | With tears, as she drew to her bosom the young, uncon- | of the little princess. ‘ And did thine uncle Glo’ster ques 
derelictions from conjugal fidelity, to all outward seeming | 8Cious Creatures, whose lot was apparently cast on that en-|, tion thee further, Bridget?” 
his affection for her experienced no diminution, and jer | vied elevation which she too well knew was not the abiding |“ Ay, did he, till I was sick and weary. So I told him 
influence over the royal mind remained unabated to the | Place of peace, nor the haven of happiness and security. || my sisters might be queens, and go away; but I would 
last hour of their union || From her very cradle, the young Bridget’s disposition | stay, and be a nun in England. ‘ And wilt thou so, fair 
But though the queen was discreetly blind to those causes had evinced such heavenly sweetness, such saint-like meek- \ cousin !’ quoth my uncle. *‘ Now, by my halidome, a most 
f offence which no quick-sightedness could have averted, | €88 and tender sensibility, as, combined with extreme de- || Wise choice ; keep to it, little cousin! and, heaven willing 
the woman and the wife could not steel her heart against | licacy of constitution, had peculiarly endeared her to the I thou may’st live out in peace a good old age; and then he 
ill the arrows of jealous and wounded feeling. And too || maternal heart; and the lovely child was moreover charac- | !@ughed again, and whispered something to my lord of 
often, when she looked around the splendid circle of her || terized by a degree of pensive seriousness, probably the || Buckingham; and while bis head was turned, I slipped away 
court—whether toward the phalanx of her own aggran- || result of physical delicacy, which made her more frequent-|| to where my mother sat, and shrank from sight behind hey 
lized relatives, or at the kindred of the king, their sinister || ly the companion of the queen’s retired and thoughtful | mantle.” 
smiles and hollow courtesy—her spirit sank with sad and | hours, than a sharer in the youthful sports of her more} “ But wilt thou be a nun, in sober truth? and wherefore, 
sick forebodings, and involuntarily her thoughts fled back | SPrightly sisters, and the young princes. /sweet one |" asked the holy mother, drawing the young 
to Groby; to the husband in whose house she had been | Her happiest holidays were those, when she was selected | princess from the queen’s arms to her own bosom. 
loved and honoured, not only by himself, but by all con-| to accompany her royal mother to the holy sanctuary of } “ Because you are a nun, and seem so happy; and I am 
nected with him by friendship or consanguinity, Dartford, and the society ofits venerated superior. To that jatwaye happy here—so happy! and all the sisters are so 
Among such, Sybilla, the sister of Sir John Grey, had exemplary woman the young Bridget Plantagenet attached | good tome. There are none here, I’m sure, hut love m¢ 
been the beloved playmate and companion of her happy | herself as to a second mother, and the innocent endear- | well, as Llove them; and my sweet mother is my mothe) 
childhood and maturer youth; but far different were their ™€5ts of the royal child soon obtained for her a larger por- || here—more than aqueen—imuch more—ten thousand times 
after destinies. Elizabeth was reserved for the splendid tion of the recluse’s heart than the pious St. Agnes had be-'| than when we are in London, or at Elthan, or any other of 
misery of envied greatness; and the happier Sybilla, whose lieved it possible could ever again have been engrossed by i my father’s houses.”’ 
earthly prospects were for ever darkened, at the period of | @® earthly affection. Then sprang up an earnest andde-|| ‘But if thou livest here, and art a nun, I shall not be 
her brother’s death, by the loss of her affianced husband, YUt longing to sanctify that affection, by winning over its | with thee, my little Bridget; and wouldst thou leave th: 
who fell in the same battle, retired to the nunnery of Dart- | youthful object from the snares and temptations of a cor- || king, thy father, too, who lovest thee well, and is so good 
ford, where she took the veil, and in course of time became |"#Pt and sinful world, to a life of dedicated purity ; from || to thee ?”” 
superior of the sisterhood. | the splendour of earthly courts, to dwell for ever in the|| ‘Not if | might always live with him and thee, my mo 
Far differently had the lot fallen to Elizabeth Woodville | COUTS of the Lord’s house, and to minister in his holy || ther, away from all the crowd, in some green wood, wher: 
temple. || birds and fawns are singing and at play all summer time 
‘‘ Spare her to heaven, my sister! this one dear little one |, and I might be like them, as free and happy; but, alack’ 
—this lamb from thy fair flock. Thou hast enough beside || they say, mother !—thou saidst thyself a minute past—that 
to make thee mother of princes in all lands. Secure to |I must be a queen, and go away from thee, and dear, dea: 
thyself, at least, this treasure in heaven; and to thy child, I England.” 
a crown that shall not pass away—in which there are no|| “Alas, mine own! thy mother spake but truth,” 
| thorns, Elizabeth, like those in thy golden circlet.” il the poor queen; “I must not keep thee, dearest !’’ 
So spake the lady abbess to her royal friend, laying her || “ Pray my father, then,” pleaded the lovely child, “ ¢ 
gentle hand upon the fair child’s head, as she stood one | let me come and live here all my life, and be a holy nu: 
E day beside the queen; while the latter, in the fulness of a} like good St. Agnes; then wilt thou have me still, mine ow! 
‘o that after-time, when the great gulf between a cloister vexed and wounded spirit, was pouring her secret sorrows || sweet mother '—still here, when all my sisters are away 
and a throne divided their mortal destinies, sisters they | and accumulating cares into the ear of sisterly affection ; || and when thou art not here, my second mother wil} help 
‘emained in mmd and heart; and perhaps the whitest hours and detailing the causes of anxiety which had already risen, || me pray for you; and so at last, when our time comes t 
of the queen of England’s fateful life, were those when, ,to overshadow the brilliant prospects of her affianced | die, aa; daiitha tain eneaiin again in heaven, aad live to 
escaping from the gilded shackles of her state—from hol- | daughters, H} gether always.” 


while he talked ?” 

| “ Ay, mother; but I do not love mine uncle's smiles, they 
jare so strange—as if he mocked the while; and yet he 
speaks kind words, and kissed me yesterday so lovingly " 


” 


ind SybillaGrey : but among all “‘ the chances and changes” 
if their lives; even from the days of 


Childhood innocence, 
When with their needles, creating both one flower : 
Both on one sampler; sitting on one cushion; 
Both warbling of one song; both in one key : 
As if their hands, their sides, voices, and minds 
Had been incorporate, they grew together 
Like to a double cherry, seeming parted, 
But yet an union in partition— 


sal 
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“ Asif an angel spake!” was the soft pleading of that | descending to her naked feet, which was only to be ex-| 
: * . . | . all 
blessed child; a glance of awe-struck meaning was inter- | changed for the black dress of the order, when the royal) 


changed between St. Agnes and the queen; but both were | novice was admitted to make her last irrevocable profes-| parent. 


silent for a while. At last, “ Elizabeth!” said the lady | sion.—‘‘ Take her—take ber, St. Agnes! I have given her 


abbess, “doth not the will of God manifest itself by the! to thee—I have given her to heaven—my best and dearest, 
mouths of babes? Hath He not spoken by the lips of this | now no longer mine!” cried the queen, as, drawing back | 
innocent, and wilt thou withstand His pleasure ’” her head from the bosom of the now weeping child—on) 


* Forbid it all my hopes of heaven and happiness!” the which she had bbed for a t with convulsive ago- 
queen fervently replied, as, devoutly raising her eyes to the ny—she resigned her o the wardship of the holy mother, 
image of the crucifixion, she inwardly ejaculated a solemn | Who received the precious deposit with a solemn appeal to’ 
vow to win from Edward the sacrifice of all earthly views heaven, so to bless and prosper her, here and hereafter, as. 
for this one beloved creature, and his sanction for her hea- She faithfully acquitted herself of the delegated trust. { 


venly espousals. || “ And she is still thine, my sister—more than ever thine !"" 


Elizabeth was faithtal to ber solenm engagement. The tenderly continued the mild St. Agnes. “ Thou hast lent 
pious purpose met with no strenuous opposition from her jher to the Lord, and he will keep her for thee; and ail 
royal consort; and it was soon publicly known that the potance, even in this world, when all thy princely offspring, 
princess Bridget was destined to take the veil in the nunnery | beside this little one, are parted from thee by their several 
of Dartford, and at a proper age to enter upon her noviciate, || fortunes, thou mayest resort for comfort and sympathy to 
the filial heart, which will not cherish thee less dutifully, 
merable cares, found sweet consolation in the endearments | b€¢ause thou hast preferred fur thy child a heavenly inhe- 
of her loving and beloved child, would have deferred the jomenes before a perishable kingdom: and hast lain the sa- 
consummation of her pious sacrifice till the latest expedient jcrifice, unspotted, thus early at the feet of thy Creator. 
season, had not circumstances supervened to convince her | These words of the lady abbess of Dartford auneery, 
that, if seriously purposed to make good her solemn pro. | ¥®T® uttered in a prophetic opin. By thus yielding up to 

||heaven, and her sense of religious duty, the child of her 


mise, it behoved her rather to accelerate than retard the | = MY. , 
hour of its accomplishment, Fresh obstacles were perpe- || tenderest affection, Elizabeth was unwittingly laying up for 


tually sown, by the tortuous policy of Louis XI, in the way || herselfa source of sweetest comfort and consolation against 
of the Dauphin’s marriage with the Princess Elizabeth; and | the evil days, when a black and final eclipse fell on her 
Edward's mind was agitated by jealous doubts, that his fa- || B™e@tess and her joys; and the descendant of royalty—the 
vourite object was thus thwarted by the secret machinations 1 wife ofa king, the mother of princes, the ques of a mighty 
of the French king, whom he justly suspected of seeking to use re held captive within the realm which had owned 
gain time; while, in despite of his engagement with Eng- || her for its sovereign, on the throne of which her daughter 
land, he sought to obtain for his son Charles the hand of | Elizabeth still sat with nominal sovereignty. 

Mary, the young heiress of Burgundy, and her rich pos-|| The mean and rancorous spirit of Henry VIlth never 
sessions. On the part of James of Scotland, there seemed || forgave the real or imputed wrongs of Richmond ; nor had 
also a disposition to annul the contract between the Duke | he consented but with extreme reluctance, and as the only 
|| means of securing himself on the throne of England, to 





It is probable that the queen, whose heart, sick of innu- 


of Rothsay and the Princess Cicely. 
These contrarieties, and the unfavourable aspect of his H mingle his Lancastrian blood with the hated stream of York, 


negociations with the court of Castile, for an alliance be- | bY 2 marriage with Edward's daughter. His secret anti- | 


tween the Infante and his daughter Catherine, had so irri-)) pathy to that ill-fated princess manifested itself throughout 
tated and unsettled the king’s mind, that Elizabeth was ! their union, by a series of unkindnesses and contemptuous | 
justly apprehensive lest, with a view to strengthen his hands |; slights, that would probably have proceeded to more open- 
by some fresh and powerful alliance, he might be tempted | ly insulting lengths, had not the cautious monarch politically 
to rescind his permission for the dedication of the Princess i abstained from all measures which might tend to agitate the 
Bridget, and exchange her spiritual betrothment for an question of his dubious rights to the crown, and those of Eli- 


earthly contract. The heaith of the young princess, now 
eight years of age, had strengthened with her growth. Al- i 
ready the delicate blossom yielded sweet promise of un- 
common loveliness; and Edward, a passionate idolater of}! 
beauty, had more than once commented on her personal | 
improvement with something like regret that the comeliest 
of his daughters should be devoted to the seclusion of al 
cloister. About this juncture, also, the Princess Mary—next 
sister to Bridget—affianced to the king of Denmark, fell 
sick of the languishing disorder which ultimately terminated 
her life, at Greenwich, before she was of age to fulfil the 
nuptial contract; and the queen, painfully foreboding the 
event, looked forward also to its probable consequence—a_, 
determination on the part of Edward still to secure the’ 
Danish alliance, by substituting the Princess Bridget in the | 
room of her deceased sister. As yet, no anticipation of such | 
future contingencies had suggested itself to the mind of 
Edward; and Elizabeth, having consulted with her friend 
St. Agnes, and with her pious counsellor, Rotherham, arch- 
bishop of York, was decided, by their concurring apprehen- | 
sious and strenuous advice, to press for the king's consent 
that the young princess should be forthwith consigned to 
the care of the lady abbess of Dartford, and admitted, not- 
withstanding her tender years, to enter immediately on her | 
noviciate. The royal and paternal assent was obtained, | 
though not without some show of reluctance on the king’s | 
part, aud, with all accustomed pomp of regal and religious | 
ceremony, the sacrifice was finally consummated. Through- | 
out the public pageant, Elizabeth had borne up like a 
queen, with dignified composure; but when all was over, 
and, with no other witnesses than her friend and the arch- |) 
bishop, she was admitted to an interview with her daughter, 
in the oratory of the lady abbess, the chord of overstrained 
resolution suddenly relaxed, and all the mother rushed into 
her heart, as flinging herself on her knees, she wrapt her 
arms round the sweet innocent, who looked indeed an offer- 
ing acceptable to heaven, as she stood between the superior | 
aud the queen ; her celestial countenance and form of infant 
heauty, invested with the veil and robe of snowy whiteness 


!zabeth, more cordially admitted by the English nation. 


But on the queen dowager, the especial object of his aver- 
sion, he wreaked without fear or scruple the avengeful ma- 
lice of his hateful temper. On the frivolous pretence of 
punishing her for the imputed crime of having yielded up 
to Richard's guardianship the persons of her five daughters, 
Heory condemned the unfortunate Elizabeth to perpetual 
imprisonment in the abbey of Bermondsey ; by a refinement 
of cruelty, rejecting her earnest petition to be allowed the 
choice of her prison, and permission to retire to Dartford 
nunnery, where—though the friend of her youth had lately 
been removed by death—the society of her daughter, her 
still dearest and most dutiful child, would have rendered 
more than endurable the lot of her captivity. But within 
the gloomy walls of Bermondsey was the widowed qecen 
fated to languish out the remaining years of her joyless ex- 
istence; deprived even of the filial sympathy and pious 
cares of her four married daughters—the royally mated, 
but wretched wife, Elizabeth, and her three sisters—all 
united to English subjects; and strikingly exemplifying, by 
the contrast of those inferior alliances to the splendid mar- 


'riages early contracted for them by the deceased Edward, 


how impotent is the will of man and the power of princes, 
when Providence is pleased to annul his decree and set at 
nought their councils. 

Not content with immuring the queen dowager in a con- 
ventual prison, the mean-souled Henry farther indulged 
his inveterate dislike by restricting her—under colour of 
guarding agaiust intrigue aud secret influence—trom all 
intercourse with her married daughters, beyond the mise- 
rable comfort of receiving from them, at long intervals, a 
cold and short visit of heartless ceremony. And such is 


the baneful influence of worldly cares and courtly policy 
over the best affections of our nature—and such, alas! is the 
proneness of human hearts, seared by selfishness and am- 
bition, to shun and to forget the unfortanate and the absent, 
that there was little of bitterness to any but the worse than 
childless mother, in Henry's tyrannical restriction ; and her 
daughters gradually relaxed even in the poor unfrequent 


proofs of filial duty and affection, wherewith it was stil 


| permitted them to cheer the captive loneliness of their royal 


After the lapse of a few years, it was well pig! 
forgotten—not only by the nation at large, but by her im 


| mediate fainily and more familiar friends—that Elizabeth— 


|the widowed queen of Edward IVth, the stepmother o/ 
Englands reigning monarch, and of three proud and puis 
| sant nobles—still languished out the years of her desolate 
old age—for grief kills not—in the cloistered gloom of Ber- 
mondsey. But though the memory of Elizabeth—the once 
lovely aad beloved—the admired and envied—the flatiered 
and calumniated—the minion and the sport of fate and for 
tune—had well nigh passed away from the land she had 
ruled over. before a little of its cold earth was required to 
heap on her remains, Providence had kept in store for th: 
, creature thus severely chastened, one drop of sweetness 
to mingle with her bitter cup, and make “ the end mory 
blest than the beginning.” 

Towards the latter years of Elizabeth's life, Henry s 
far relaxed in his vindictive cruelty, as to permit occasional 
intercourse between the captive queen and her daughter 
Bridget. The former was not allowed to exchange her pri 


| son of Bermondsey for the convent of Dartford; but the 


royal nun was indulged in the liberty of absence from he: 
own cloister, and the inestimable privilege of sharing, for 
weeks together, and with no long intervals, the solitude o1 
her declining parent; for the meek and blameless nun, the 
humble sister Alice, of Dartford nunnery, had merged thos¢ 
fatal distinctions so obnoxious to the distrustful temper o! 
the king. Of her, therefore, he entertained no jealous ap 

prehension; and his hatred and suspicion of the queen 
dowager being in some measure satiated and laid to rest 

by the oblivious neglect into which her very name and liv 

ing memory had already fallen, he foresaw no danger oi 
reviving influence in that quarter, or of recalling Elizabet! 
to the recollection of the people, by permitting her occa- 
sional intercourse with one, ‘by the world forgot.” 

| So it was, that having “ cast her bread upon the waters, 

Elizabeth “ found it again after many days; and that 

when forgotten by the world, and forsaken by those of be: 
own family whose earthly prosperity she had most laboured 
‘to secure, the treasure she had “ lent unto the Lord” was 
returned into her bosom—as had been prophetically pro 
,mised—at the hour of her greatest need. The child, to 
whose eternal welfare she had sacrificed so large a portion 
of her own happiness, was sent, like a ministering ange! 
to bind up her bruised and broken heart—to pour into its 
wounds the balm of filial love and holy consolation—t« 
cheer, and comfort, and sustain her in the decline of age 
at the time of sickness, and in the hour of death. 

Of Bridget Plantagenet little more is known, than that 
after fulfilling the last offices to her departed parent, she 
returned to her own cloister, and the humble obscurity 0! 
her conventual life; ‘‘ and there,” saith the chronicler 
“ spending the remainder of her days in devotion and con 
templation, she died, and was buried in the same convent 
an. Dom. 1517, in the eighth year of king Henry VIIIth 


The effigy of Elizabeth Plantagenet still lies at West 
minster, in marble magnificence, beside that of her roya! 
consort. Emblematic of their living union and joyless gran 
deur, is the cold and stern repose of those two marbl: 
images, side by side, extended in sepulchral state. 

Ne scalptured marble, nor humbler stone, with its fo: 
lorn “ hic jacet,”’ marked out at Dartford, even before th: 
dissolution of religious houses, the last resting-place o 
Bridget Plantagenet. Yet, in those troublous times, when 
“every man’s hand was against his brother ;’’ compared 
with the royal wretchedness of the two Elizabeths, how en- 
viable was her obscure and peaceful destiny! Pleasan! 
and good it is, to turn for a moment from the disastrous 
annals of those evil days, to one unsullied page—to the iif: 
of one who, “ born to great cares, the daughter of a king,’ 
early descended from that fearful eminence, and so escaping 
the ravages of the storm that laid waste her royal house 
lived oat tbe term of her natural life in unmolested quiet— 
in the exercise of all duties and charities that fell within th: 
sphere of her limited responsibility ; and having her hop: 
in heaven, “and her conscience clear of offence to al! 
men,” so passed away from earth—unrecorded by its proud 
chronicles of fame, but having her name written in that 
book wherein, at the great day of summing up, so many «# 
one shall be foand wanting that the world worshippeth; and 
not a few of those it despiseth or remembereth not, appew: 
blazoned in characters of light. 
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VARIETIES. || would bave experienced a summary and severe chastise-|/kind neighbour, and an humble Christian. Her pure and 
—_ niece es a || MENT. centle breast, in which a selfish, cuileful, or malicious 





Although there was abundant cause to allow to Mrs.|/thought never found entrance, was the throne of benevo- 
ckson the reputation of a pure and estimable woman, || jence ; and under its noble influence her faculties and time 
we have taken pains to make inquiries concerning her dis- i were constantly devoted to the exercise of hospitality, and 
position and character, of a number of gentlemen, some of to acts of kindness. To feed the hungry, to clothe the 
whom are ministers of the gospel, who had made visits to | naked, to supply the indigent, to raise the humble, to notice 
the Hermitage, all of whom bear ample testimony to the | the friendless, and to comfort the unfortunate, were bet 
good sense, discretion, hospitality, kindness, and unaflect- | favourite occupations; nor could the kindness of her soul 
ed piety of this lady. We have never meddled with party | be repressed by distress or prosperity ; but, like those foun 
| politics, nor do we intend to do so now; but, taking into tains which, rising in deep and secluded valleys, flow on in 


“Gay hope is their's, by fancy fed, view that she was the wife of the man whom the nation, by | the frost of winter and through summer's heat, it maintain 
“ Less pleasing when possest ; : 


“The tear forgot as soon as shed | @ powerful voice, have called to be their ruler, and that eq @ uniform and refreshing current. Thus she lived, and 
“ The sunshine of the breast: _ she was herself an ornament to her sex, we have felt that | when death approached, her patience and resignation were 


Daycine.—We are glad that private balls for children Hse 
are becoming more common. These meetings refine their 
thoughts and manners, exercise them most advantageously 
in a salutary accomplishment, and afford them the highest 
innocent delight. The consideration last mentioned ought 
ever to have weight; enjoyment should be studiously pro- 
vided for the season of life in which it has its keenest zest. 
fhe true halcyon days are those of well-treated children. 


‘‘ Their’s, buxom health of rosy hue, | We should not pass the event unnoticed, and that a tribute, |equal to her goodness ; not av impatient gesture, nor a vex 
“ Wild wit, invention ever new, although humble on our part, was due to her memory. atious look—not a fretful accent escaped her; but her last 
‘ And lively cheer of vigour born; — || In addition to the above, believing, as we do, that all our! breath was charged with an expression of tenderness for 
The thoughtless day, the easy night, |, readers wish to be told the truth respecting this much in-|' the man whom she loved more than her life, and honoured 
_ oe nop pure, the slumbers light, jured and lamented lady, we copy the following from the | pext to her God. 
hat y th’ approach of mere. Nat. Gusta} Nashville Republican of the twenty-sixth ultimo : | “ The lamentable bereavement suffered by our society in 


Reapers.—A cook, whose business it should be to cater | + Mrs. Jackson's health, which had for some months been | the death of Mrs. Jackson, has excited more universal re- 
‘or the palates of some three or four thousand persons, and | more delicate than usual, became seriously impaired about | gret than any circumstance of a similar nature which we 
who should be obliged to provide for each individual the 4 week ago, by the fatigue of a long walk. She was at- have apy recollection of. No lady had a more extensive 
dish he preferred, would have a somewhat difficult task to tacked with alarming spasms in the chest; which, after re- || acquaintance, aud none enjoyed such entire and unquali- 
perform. Precisely so with the editor. No two of his rea- mitting and recurring for a few days, became transierred | fied esteem and affection to the extent of that acquaintance 
ders think exactly alike as to what would constitute proper ‘to the heart, and, in a moment of apparent convalescence,|| “ The day set apart for the manifestation of the personal 
matter to filla paper. We would like to see a sheet which terminated without a groan or struggle her well-spent life | regard and aflection entertained by the citizens of this place 
all of our subscribers should have a hand in compiling, and | « Thijs melancholy event, which has visited her family ||and its vicinity for General Jackson, previous to his de 
which should contain suitable proportions of matter adapt- || with unspeakable sorrow, and clothed our community in parture for the seat of government—appropriated and an 
ed to the taste of every one. It would be as spacious as sadness, will excuse the following faint and brief notice, nounced as a day of rejoicing—was ushered in by th 
heaven's canopy; and we would be willing to perform @) which, though far inferior to the dignity of her virtues, is | mournful intelligence that this heaviest of afflictions had 
pilgrimage to Mecca in order to getapeep atit. Litch. Po. the best offering we can make to her beloved end venerated overtaken him—the wife of his bosom was no more! To 

Warrtiine.—The propensity for whittling seems to have emery. The history of Mrs. Jackson, from her early gy can <Bir an conatiatien a" i — - en 

: : - . ., | years, is closely, and, considering her sex,remarkably con-| be found in the reflection that she passed into eternity with 
been legitimately derived by New-Englanders. An English > : Ade : 6 ; ts 2 ra T . hare 

. : ., | nected with the history of our country. Her father, Colonel) the brightest hopes of a Christian The active discharge 
writer recommends the following method to nip the evil in ain y ap : f those duties to which he will shortly be called, more than 
the bud: Paint the benches and book-boards for schools, John Donelson, who was a gentleman of fortune, probity || ° ‘ a ; c . oar 4 : o y . ~ - Sie athel 
and while the paint is fresh, sprinkle fine sharp sand upon and enterprise, removed with his family, while she was yet | _ t — . se, = te Hs to = oo oe — on 
it; when dry, put on another coat of paint, No boy, who a child, from Pittsylvania county, Virginia—the place of her a — < pon an as rn we! o - ae a. 
values his knife as “ a rare piece of stuff,” will make more birth—to the western country ; and settled in this neigh- || only ten to reca a ere wt vogpone requeatiy to 2 
Saaseitieaiiion | bourhood, on the banks of the Cumberland. Surrounded mind the lost object of bis affections, would certainly be 

—__—_——_—_——_— | by the dangers which our brave pioneers had toencounter, the advice of his best friends. 

Sco_pinc.—I never knew a scolding person that was he was killed, in the prime of manhood and flush of success, “‘ The preparations making for the festivity were imme- 
able to govern a family. What makes people scold? Be-| by the Indians in Kentucky. At the time General Jackson | diately stopped upon the arrival of the melancholy infor- 
cause they cannot govern themselves. How thea can they | first came to this country, she was residing with her widow- | mation ; and in their stead the committee of arrangements 
govern others ? Those who govern well, are generally calm. | ed mother; and in August, 1791, she became his wife. His , together with the mayor and aldermen of the city, recom 
They are prompt and resolute, but steady and mild. | well known hardships and perils in our Indian and English mend to the citizens, as an evidence of their deep regret 
pai i care ree a wars, his distant and dangerous campaigns, his frequent and sympathy for the calamity which had befallen their 


| battles and triumphs, made her a silent but anxious sharer  fellow-citizen, to suspend for one day—Wednesday—the 
and many of her , ordinary business of life; which was cordially observed 


Pussinc.—A young lady reprimanded her shoemaker 
for not following her directions respecting a pair of shoes the dangers and glories of the nati 
. ie - meee in the nd glories o nation ; 
beet eeny ta rat te a |, relatives, following the standard of her martial husband, “ The following were sees re on Ge spire by 
the propriety of this remark, and stated that he purposely paare her @ move painted mane yinagghenad struggles. General | the woe - ee a aye aa 
made them so in order to oblige her, well knowing the pu- Coffee, the husband of her neice, was always in the front ae the city: . r . . 
jof the battle; and her nephew, Alexander Donelson, fell The committee appointed by the citizens of Nashville 


rity of her disposition, and that she was not fond of fellows. | gloriously Sighting by his side. to superintend the reception of General Jackson on this 


“In the recent political contest, which has terminated day, with feelings of deep regret, announce to the public 
that Mrs. Jackson departed this life last night, between the 
hours of ten and eleven o'clock. 











THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. ' so honourably for the illustrious partner of her heart, the 
— — same connection subsisted. In order to obstruct his course, . 
Mrs. Jackson.—A Nashville paper, of the twenty-third of |she was made the object of injuries more barbarous than | “‘ Respect for the memory of the deceased, and a sin 
December, conveys the tidings of the death of Mrs. Ractgt | murderous savages could inflict. And Providence, after cere condolence with him on whom this providential affli 
Jackson, wife of the president elect. She expired on the | permitting her to witness the downfall and confusion of tion has fallen, forbid the manifestations of public regard 
night of the twenty-second, after an illness of only four |those who committed these atrocities, gently withdrew her intended for the day. ; 

days, in the sixty-second yearofherage. The citizens of 4 wounded spirit to the mansions of eternal bliss, where) ““" In the further consideration of the painful and era x 
Nashville and its vicinity, the personal friends and neigh-|\the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at pected occasion which has brought them together, the com 
bours of the deceased, experienced a severe shock from this | rest.” Even after death, the course of public feeling is mittee feel that it is due to the exemplary virtues ont ex- 
unexpected event. In order to testify to the general and | blended with her name. The honours with which it was in- , ited character of the deceased, that some public token 
his lady their feelings of respect and attachment, the twenty- |tended to commemorate the anniversary of a national vic- | Should be given of the high regard entertained towards bet 
third had been selected for a splendid dinner and ball, to | tory, were suspended by her death, and exchanged, by a pa- | Whilst living :—They have, therefore, resolved, 

he given in honour of them before their departure for the || triotic people, for public expressions of respect for her vir- | m3 That od be respectfully recommended to their fellow- 
seat of government, that being the anniversary of a despe-| tues, and regret for her departure. And those who, in the citizens of Nashville, in evidence of this feeling, to seme 
rate conflict with a part of the British army near New-Or- evening, had expected to salute her with joy and gratula- | 0” to-morrow from the ordinary pareuts of life. 

leans, which kept them in check until the eighth of Janua- tion, hurried next morning to look, for the last time, on her | “* The committee in behalf of the citizens, having deter 
ry. The news of Mrs. Jackson’s sudden death, as might | inanimate countenance, and to follow her cold remains to | mined that it is proper to abstain from business on to-mor- 
be expected, produced the most distressing sensations, and .the tomb. Piety and age, innocence and childhood, the | Tow—therefore, . 

threw a general gloom over the town, She was taken away || brave and the fair, the humble and the exalted, mingled | “" Resolved—That the inhabitants of Nash. ae aetna 
without being permitted to fill, with her distinguished con- | their tears and blessings aronnd her grave, and attested, in i spectfully requested to abstain from their ordinary wens as 
sort, the most dignified station in the human family. But | accents of deep and spontaneous sorrow, in sobs of affec- | 0? to-morrow, as a mark of respect for the memory of Mrs 
she was spared to witness a gratifying triumph over enemies ||tion converted into agony by the awful presence of death, Jackson ; and that the church bells be tolled from one un 
who had propagated the foulest falsehoods and slanders | her endearing merits and her exemplary life. | til two o’clock—being the heer of ber funeral - 
against her. As nothing can be more unmanly and base,| “In the character of this excellent and lamented lady, Fruix Roserrson, Mayor 
than, from mere political motives, to vilify and traduce an i feminine charms, domestic virtues, and Christian perfec-,| Finch’s Vegetable Specific—We have witnessed the bene 
\rreproachable and exemplary matron, we are glad, for the || tions were united. Her person in youth was beautiful, her | ficial effects of this excellent composition, and deem it ow 
honour of our country, that these things were confined to || manner was always engaging, her temper cheerful, her sen- duty to state, that, as a remedy for colds, coughs, and 
a few hollow-hearted and abandoned Epitors; some of | sibility delicate and mild. She was a tender wife, an affec- | bleeding at the lungs, it is a most invaluable medicme. It 


whom, if retribution had followed on the heels of iniquity’ 4 tionate friend, a benignant mistress, a generous relation, a | can be procured at No. 153 Bowery, corner of Broomestreet 
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ARRANGED FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR THE PIANO FORTE, BY B. 8. BARCLAY. 
I LEFT THEE WHERE I FOUND THEE, LOVE. 





left thee where I 


love is _ loveliest while 


and fears. I did 


hopes 


At distance I may view thee, love, 
Uncheck'd by glances, smiles, or sighs: 


MUSIC COMPOSED BY CHARLES GILFDRT. 


found thee, love, Thron’d gai - ly 


’Twas 


not wish to grieve thee, love; For 


Thou didst not dream I knew thee, love, 


So wrapp'd in friendship's deep disguise 





in those laugh-ing eyes: "Twere fol - ly 


sa-fest, best, to leave 


WITH FEELING. 


love's re - sist - less 


No splendid shrine I made thee, love ; 


‘ Thy presence hallowed every spot: 


WRITTEN BY MRS. HARRIET MUZZY.—ORIGINALLY SUNG BY MRS. BURKE. 





to have bound thee, love; For 





thee, love; For 





DA CAPO. 





No kind farewell I bade thee, love ; 
For love's last look is ne'er forgot 








TO ete, 
BY THE LATE EDWARD C. PINKNEY. 


Twas eve; the broadly shining sun 
Its long celestial course had run ; 
The twilight heaven, so soft and blue, 
Met earth in tender interview, 
Ev'n as the angel met of yore 
His gifted mortal paramour, 
Woman, a child of morning then— 

A spirit still—compared with men. 

Like happy islands of the sky, 
The gleaming clouds reposed on high, 
Each fixed sublime, deprived of motion, 
A Delos to the airy ocean, 

Upon the stirless shore no breeze 

Shook the green drapery of the trees, 
Or, rebel to tranquillity, 

Awoke a ripple on the sea. 

Nor, in a more tumultuous sound, 

Were the world’s audible breathings drown'd; 
The low strange hum of herbage growing, 
The voice of hidden waters flowing, 
Made songs of nature, which the ear 
Could scarcely be pronounced to hear ; 
But noise had furled its subtle wings, 
And moved not through material things, 
All which lay calm as they had been 
Parts of the painter's mimic scene. 
'Twas eve ; my thoughts belong to thee, 
Thou shape of separate memory ! 

When, like a stream to lands of flame, 
Unto my mind a vision came, 
Methought, from human haunts and strife 
Remote, we lived a loving life ; 

Our wedded spirits seemed to blend 

In harmony too sweet to end, 

Such concord as the echoes cherish 
Fondly, but leave at length to perish 
Wet rain-stars are thy lucid eyes, 

The Hyades of earthly skies ; 

But then upon my heart they shone 

As shines on snow the fervid sun. 

And fast went by those moments bright, 
Like meteors shooting through the night ; 
But faster fleeted the wild dream 

That clothed them with their transient beam. 
Yet love can years to days condense, 
And long appeared that life intense 

It was—to give a better measure 

‘Than time—a century of pleasure 


weer ceneeres 





FROM P'S AND Q’s. 
THE SERENADER. 


I'm almost tir’d of waiting here, 
* Awake! my love! arise!” 
Here, like a sleepless tabby cat, 

I'm howling at the skies. 


The stars are twinkling merrily, 
But they no answer make ; 

Inferior, they resign to thee— 
“ Arise! my love! awake!” 


But soft—the lattice opes—‘‘ My love— 


What is my love's decree ?”” 
(BLACK GIRL AT winpow.) 
‘My missy wishe you go ‘way, 
And let her quiet be.” 
(Exit serenader, whistling “Hey, Betty Martia.”) 


AN ADIEU. 
Adieu '!—the chain is shivered now, 


That linked my heart and hopes with thine; 


I leave thee to thy broken vow— 
Thy dreams will often be of mine ; 
And tears—be those the only tears 
Thine eyes may ever learn to weep— 
Shall tell the thoughts to other years 
Thy spirit cannot choose but keep ! 
Adieu! 
Adieu! enjoy thy pleasant hours, 
¥ind other hearts—to fling away ! 
Thy life is in its time of flowers, 
Gather May-garlands while 'tis May ' 
Oh! till the dreary day draws in, — 
And winter settles round thy heart, 
And memory’s phantom-forms begin 
To take a wounded spirit’s part, 
Adieu! 


Adieu! thy beauty is the bow 

That kept the tempest from thy sky, 

And all too bright, upon thy brow, 

The sign which must, so surely, die !— 
These drops—the last for thee '!—are shed 
To think that there will be not one 

To love thee, when its light is fled, 


To shield thee when the storm comes on! 


Adieu! 


3 Adieu !—ob! wild and worthless all 
; The heart that wakes this last farewell ! 


} Why—for a thing like thee—should fall 
My harpings like a passing-bell ? 
2 Why should my soul and song be sad? 
; Away '!—I fling thee from my heart, 
Back to the selfish and the bad, 
With whom thou hast thy fitter part! 
Adieu! 
Adieu! and may thy dreams of me 
Be poison in thy brain and breast, 
And hope be lost in memory, 
Aud memory mar thy prayer for rest '— 
Why seeks my soul a gentler strain? 
Fer thee my harp be henceforth mute, 
Never to wake thy name again, 
Thou stranger to my love and lute! 
Adieu! 


DEATH OF BRAINARD. 


The turf is on thee, Brainard ! 
Thy human life is done ; 

We do not meet thy pleasant eyc, 
We feel that thou art gone ! 

‘Tis hard to give thee up, so young 
With that yet joyous glance, 

Like one who hath been summon’d 
With a whisper from the dance. 


The world thy praise hath spoken, 
But that is nothing now— 

It will not lift the leaden hand 
That lieth on thy brow. 

Oh how it seemeth idle 
To talk about the dead, 

When praise availeth only 
To tell us they are fled ! 

How can we stand above the grave, 
And feel that thou art there ? 


Shut from the blessed air ! 
The moving lip we stay'd to hear— 
The gentle, thoughtful eye— 
‘ Left in that close, unsunu’d abode, 
: To perish silently ! 
$ Oh plant his grave wits many flowers, 
} And goto it sometimes, 
$ And talk of him as if he heard, 
t And sing his pleasant rhymes— 
; It may be true that he is thers 
: 
: 





With his keen spirit-ear, 
And it must be a joy to know 
He's not forgotten here 


The warm and breathing form we lov d, 


Wirris 


: 
; 
N 





THE WARRIOR. 


His foot’s in the stirrup, 
His hand's on the mane— 
He is up and away, 
Shall we see him again? 
He thinks on his ladye-love 
Little he heeds 
The levelling of lances, 
Or rushing of steeds : 
He thinks on his true love, 
And rides in an armour 
Of proof, woven sure 
By the spells of his charme: 
How young and how comely— 
Lo! look on him now, 
How steadfast his eye, 
And how tranquil his brow 
The gift of his ladye-love 
Glitters full gay, 
As down, like the eagle, 
He pours on his prey 
Go, sing it in song ; 
And go, tell it in story— 
He went in his strength, 
And returned in his glory 
SONG, 
Day departs this upper air, 
My lively, lovely lady ; 
And the eve-star sparkles fair, 
And our good steeds are read 
Leave, leave these loveless halls 
So lordly though they be ; 
Come, come—affection calls— 
Away at once with me! 

Sweet thy words in sense as soun« 
And gladly do I hear them; 
Though thy kinsmen are around, 
And tamer bosoms fear them 
Mount, mount—I'll keep thee, dea! 

In safety as we ride ; 
On, on—my heart is here, 
My sword is at my side ! 
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